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Are the Gospels Meager Biographical Material? — In his article upon 
"The Reconstituted Church," in the March number of the New World, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole declares that " he is a bold man who can affirm 
that he has been able to reconstruct the real Jesus from the very meager 
verses of our information about him. It is just the experience of the 
biographical material that has made it easy for the world to conven- 
tionalize and idealize the real Jesus, and to identify him with the latest 
and most perfect product of our spiritual imagination." For our own 
part, it seems a bold thing to deny that, after we have taken from all the 
dogmatic and idealist Christs that which is admittedly interpretative, 
we have a pretty general consensus of what the historical Christ was. 
The mere fact that men choose to idealize him rather than Paul or 
Marcus Aurelius is an evidence that there is something pretty definite 
about his memorabilia. The complaint that our information about him 
is meager sounds worse than it is. True, we know little about his early 
life, but we do know much about his few months of public ministry. 
And what are the best biographical elements ? A mass of discussion, 
incident, description, such as one could make up out of a newspaper 
report of any celebrated man today ? Is it not rather such facts and 
sayings which lead us straight into the heart of the man and do not 
distract us by unimportant details ? 

Now, this is precisely what we have in the gospels. 

A Proposed Counterfeit of a Graded Curriculum. — In the Sunday School 
Times of February 25, 1899, Rev. E. Morris Fergusson discusses, "What 
may be Studied in the Graded Sunday School?" His position can 
hardly be called radical, if, indeed, he has grasped the fundamental 
idea of a graded Sunday school. Mr. Fergusson holds that, with the 
possible exception of the infant department in the Sunday school, all the 
pupils should have the same lesson, and that the international. To the 
question, "How can we have graded teaching without graded lessons?", 
Mr. Fergusson answers, " By having graded teachers. Graded teachers 
can teach graded lessons from an ungraded passage, but ungraded 
teachers cannot usually teach graded lessons, even if graded passages 
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are given them to teach." Mr. Fergusson proposes to get his graded 
teachers by means of teachers' meetings, in which the senior and 
junior teachers meet separately. In their discussions he expects there 
will be formed an undefined and unwritten body of teaching which 
will be the needed complement of the regular lesson teaching. He 
also urges that supplemental lessons can be introduced, such as Black's 
Practical Primary Plans. In the junior department five or ten minutes 
of the time can be taken for such lesson. The advance in the various 
grades of the scholars will be in these lessons. The character of these 
added lessons is largely doctrinal and practical. For instance, in the 
third and fourth years the doctrines of grace and the qualifications 
and steps necessary to church membership might be simply and clearly 
taught. In the senior department, in place of a briefer supplemental 
period, special lessons can be given on such subjects as the outline of 
Christ's life, the history and organization of our church, the reasons 
for present Christian decision. In the adult department a longer time 
should be given, and perhaps a catechism might be studied. 

With such a presentation of a curriculum of a graded school as this 
we have little sympathy. The idea that the grading should be in the 
teacher rather than in the subject-matter taught is a radical pedagogi- 
cal mistake. There is no more reason why special subjects should not 
be taught in special grades in the Sunday school than in the public 
school. To some of these grades the International Lesson for a given 
Sunday may be adapted, to others not. It is difficult to see how 
the fact that several million people are studying the lesson at the same 
time can make that lesson any better for a class of small children, or, 
on the other hand, if it be a children's lesson, for a class of adults. To 
give a supplementary lesson is to increase the present " scrappiness " 
of Sunday-school teaching, and it is difficult to imagine how any 
teacher, even though he be a genius, can successfully teach anything, 
if at the end of twenty-five minutes he suddenly stops work on one 
subject and then works for ten minutes on another. A graded Sunday 
school does not imply teaching the same lesson in different ways, but 
teaching different subjects to different grades of pupils in ways that 
are suited to each grade. Mr. Fergusson's plan, if adopted, would no 
more give a graded Sunday school than graded teachers without a 
graded curriculum would give a graded public school. It is simply 
an attempt to appropriate the good name of a good thing for some- 
thing that lacks all the distinctive features of the original and is full of 
pedagogical faults of its own. 



